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THE SUPERINTENDENTS' VIEW OF PRESENT 
METHODS OF INSPIRING PROFESSIONAL IN- 
TEREST IN TEACHERS 



ANNA BROCHHAUSEN 
Supervising Principal, Indianapolis, Ind. 



In the spring of 1907, the Department of Education. of Indi- 
ana University undertook an investigation to ascertain, if pos- 
sible, the superintendents' and teachers' views of prevailing 
methods for inspiring professional interest. The report of the 
teachers' view has already been given. This article endeavors 
to present the superintendents' view. 

The following questions were sent to superintendents in 
different parts of the United States: 

I. What is being done and what can be done to inspire professional inter- 
est through salary, increase of salary, and other kinds of promotion? Please 
state what teachers consider promotion, and on what promotion is based. 
Of what value as a stimulus is the expectation of a pension? 

II. Use and importance for professional interest of "school exhibitions," 
"visiting days," visits from school supervising officers, and recording results 
of children's tests? 

III. Do you have any systematic way of encouraging teachers who have 
grown tired and dull from teaching continually in the same grade or in too 
limited a field in department work? What seems to be the best remedy in 
such cases? 

IV. In the programme of work, what arrangements are made to conserve 
or increase the teacher's nervous force, for example, by rest periods, alter- 
nating study and recitation periods, or other means? Do teachers teach 
continuously? Have you observed any special effects upon the spirit of 
teachers from attention to the facts suggested by this question? 

V. What kind of teachers' meetings are held? In what respect are they 
most helpful? If you have a printed programme, will you please send it? 

VI. Are special efforts made to make the individual teacher achieve sub- 
stantial and recognized success? If so, how important relatively is success- 
ful teaching in keeping up interest? 

VII. Kindly mention any other aspect of the matter that seems to you 
important. 
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I regret that only fourteen replies have been received, but 
these come from the different sections of the United States, so 
that probably they may be considered representative. 

I. (a) The salary question has been and is creating a vital 
interest. Every reply expresses a hope for an increase in the 
entire schedule of salaries in the near future; or, states that 
there has been an increase recently. The prevailing method of 
increasing a teachers' salary is from a minimum to a maximum, 
without much consideration of the quality of the work done. 
That there is merit in this method is shown by the fact, that the 
Ethical Culture School instead of the "private arrangement 
between the board of governors and the individual in regard to 
salary," which has been their method in the past, is 
now considering a schedule which may be used with some freedom. The 
object of this is to eliminate any possible feeling that personal bias enters 
into the determination of salaries, to relieve the superintendent and princi- 
pals from the very great care needed to discriminate in salary matters, 
between persons doing work in the same grade, and to hold out to the mem- 
bers of the staff the encouragement and stimulus of a maximum to be 
reached through faithfulness and progress. 

Though this increase to a maximum based upon experience 
has been and is still the customary method of increase, there is a 
tendency now of special compensation for merit. Superin- 
tendent Small, of Providence, R. I., says: "If a community can 
focus more on quality of work as a basis of increased salary, 
I think growth would be stimulated." Superintendent Carroll, 
of Rochester, remarks: 

There must of course be a fixed minimum salary for all teachers when 
they are first elected. Increase in salary should be regular and stated until 
some maximum is reached. This advance should be based upon merit to the 
extent that no person should be advanced or retained in service who is not 
successful. In addition to this, some system of merit should be adopted by 
means of which teachers who are clearly in a class by themselves profession- 
ally, should receive a larger salary than prescribed by the maximum. 

I judge that there is something like the merit system in 
Boulder, Colo., for Superintendent Casey says, "In this city 
increase is recommended when teachers show they deserve it," 
though he goes on to say, "A maximum is established with 
increase from year to year." Also in Cleveland, O., where the 
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teachers are grouped into three classes according to experience, 
the teachers are promoted to the next higher class "upon 
recommendation of the superintendent and the approval of the 
board." Superintendent Gordy, of Springfield, Mass., says, 
"In Springfield we have a special maximum in all the grades. 
For the first seven grades it is $50 above the general maximum ; 
in the eighth grade it is $100 above; and in the ninth grade it is 
$200 above." These quotations show that merit is receiving 
financial recognition. 

It is interesting in considering this question of special recog- 
nition of merit, to hear from the teachers themselves, upon the 
subject. By some lucky chance, a supervisor in Trenton, N. J., 
gave these questions to his teachers. One of these writes in 
reply : 

I believe that beyond a fixed maximum of salary reached by a fixed term 
of experience, there should be another maximum attained through successive 
increments by special proficiency, originality, or advanced scholarship. This 
will supplement the regular lines of promotion to principalships and training- 
school positions; first, by affording recognition to a larger number than 
could reasonably aspire to those limited places at the top ; second, by keeping 
a greater number of first-class teachers in the ranks where they may serve 
as "the little leaven;" third, by encouraging -specialization along lines of 
greatest interest and talent. 

Another says, "There should be increases made for those 
teachers who are especially efficient." From another city I 
receive this forcible statement: "Let teachers once understand 
that merit, and merit alone, is the basis of promotion, and the 
inspiration will take care of itself." 

Though merit deserves particular recognition, it is doubtful 
whether it alone can be made the basis of the salary schedule. 
Various conditions may prevent perfect justice from being done. 
Personal favoritism, even though unconsciously obeyed, is apt 
to rule a decision. Mistakes are liable simply because super- 
vising officers are not infallible judges. Hence, a combination 
of the two methods, i. e., the gradual increase with experience, 
and the special emphasis on merit, is probably the most satisfac- 
tory scheme for salary increase. Yet there are some who hold 
that more pay is not always necessary for those who have special 
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gifts, and for those who of their own free will do extra work 
for their contracted salary. They argue that, "Unto whomso- 
ever much is given of him shall be much required." Money can- 
not — and it is well that it cannot — pay for the highest kind of 
service. Few working-people, however, are willing to have this 
principle applied to business. They hold that the natural reward 
of promotion to higher positions is not always feasible and that 
the satisfaction which comes from work well done ought not to 
be the only compensation. 

Fifty per cent, of the cities from which I have heard reward 
scholarship. In Cleveland, Ohio, college graduates are eligible 
to the second year of the first class. In Providence, R. I., 
"College graduates teaching in the grades, may be transferred to 
the high schools with salaries ranging from $700 to $1,800, for 
ladies." In Springfield, Mass., where the eighth-grade teachers 
may receive $100 and the ninth grade $200 above the general 
maximum, they look for broad scholarship in teachers of these 
grades ; in fact, try to get as many college graduates as possible. 
In the District of Columbia there are "examinations for promo- 
tion in salary." The following was received from Superinten- 
dent Mott, of Richmond, Ind. : 

We pay teachers holding state licenses for more than three years (five or 
six, or life licenses), $50 more a year than other teachers in the same work. 
Again we pay teachers who receive, or have received, a Master's Degree 
$50 more than other teachers in the same work. These different recognitions 
of scholarship and merit seem to inspire study on the part of teachers. 

The tendency of the times toward encouraging broader scholar- 
ship, is evident from these quotations. 

There still lurks in some places the plan of having the grade 
determine the salary. Probably first- and eighth-year teachers 
should receive higher salaries than those of the grades inter- 
vening ; but, to me, the principle of paying a fourth-year teacher 
more than a third, and a fifth-year more than a fourth, seems 
wrong. Frequently a good primary teacher, attracted by the 
higher salary enters grammar-work, where she is almost a 
failure. 

(b) Only six of the superintendents answered the request 
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to "state what teachers consider promotion," of these, five include 
in their answers "higher salaries." One supplements this state- 
ment with, "or, a more desirable kind of work." Another puts 
it thus, "Promotion to a better-paying position." Superintendent 
Small adds, "Some few recognize that increased responsibility, 
even at the same salary, is a recognition of ability, and hence, 
promotion." From Cleveland, I receive the answer, "Usually a 
change from grade to grade up the grades looking eventually to 
a principalship." But with such a promotion there is an increase 
in salary. Possibly some will be shocked at the materialistic 
view of the teachers' idea of promotion. Still others will recog- 
nize that in the business world the appreciation of greater worth 
or value is expressed by paying a higher price. This is true not 
alone in the trades but in the professions. An expert lawyer or 
physician demands a high fee. Why should teaching be an 
exception ? 

(c) Of the seven who have anything to say about pensions, 
four consider them valueless as a stimulus, one is doubtful, and 
two consider them helpful. One of the last says, "We encourage 
teachers who are becoming tired from long service by holding 
out to them the prospect of a pension." One reply modifies the 
statement, "Of no value as a stimulus," with the clause, "unless 
the receiving of a pension is contingent upon meritorious (or 
satisfactory) service." And then adds, "Certainly, a pension, 
however, does relieve very many teachers from anxiety, well- 
based as to old age. By so much it contributes to efficiency." 

Again on this subject I can quote from two replies received 
from Trenton. One teacher says, "Teachers themselves think 
little of them," and another asserts that they are a stimulus 
"only for those who are teaching for the money." 

Whether anticipation of a pension really increases profes- 
sional interest, I cannot say ; but I do know that the teachers of a 
city where the pension system was recently inaugurated, were 
almost without an exception, very much pleased when the law 
was established. One of them in speaking to me said, "It seems 
too good to be true." 

II. (a) Of the twelve who speak of school exhibitions, one 
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says emphatically, "School exhibits do not inspire teachers, 
because it is generally felt that such exhibits are 'doctored.' 
There is usually too much teacher and too little pupil to show 
the real work of the real school." Two writers are doubtful of 
their value. One of these gives his reason, "They take a great 
deal of time, and unless the work is watched carefully there is a 
good deal more of the teacher in the outward product than there 
is of the pupil." The other nine replies consider exhibits help- 
ful. To quote from several: 

Our school exhibits have undoubtedly played an important part in stimu- 
lating the members of our staff to excellent work. The exhibit idea, how- 
ever, may easily be overdone, both in respect to the frequency of the exhibits, 
and to their elaborate character. If an exhaustive exhibit is held every year, 
it is in danger of proving extremely irksome and depressing. 

F. C. Lewis 
Ethical Culture School, N. Y. 

Exhibits should help to raise standards, besides creating better effort in 
workers. R. J. Tighe 

Asheville, N. C. 

We give occasional exhibitions of work of the pupils, inviting parents on 
such days. Simply a means of fostering a closer relationship between the 
home and the school. Wm. V. Casey 

Boulder, Col. 

School exhibitions, if honest, are a real stimulus to the best three-fourths 
of the teachers; they generate healthy rivalry and stimulate new ideas. 

Willard S. Small 
Principal Eastern High School, Washington, D. C. 

In spite of the fact that parts of an exhibit may not be the 
actual work of the child, I think that one who attends an exhibit 
in the spirit of the learner is stimulated. Can those of us who 
visited the foreign exhibits at the World's Fair say that we were 
not helped ? Were we even questioning whether the results were 
children's work? If the result spoke of a better method or 
closer training we came away with our ideal raised and new 
determination. Of course, everyone will admit that there ought 
not to be too many of them, and each hopes that the day will 
come when an exhibit will consist of the children's daily work. 
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(b) Visiting is spoken of in ten of the replies. Each of 
these comments favorably upon this means of inspiration. One, 
however, contains a remark that astonishes me, viz., that it is 
"difficult to get more than one-third of the teachers to avail 
themselves of the visiting days," and that they "should be 
insisted upon by the administrative officers." These statements 
surprise me, since of the one hundred and fifty teachers who 
answered the questions sent out to them, only one said that she 
received little help from visiting, and many thought that they 
were not allowed to visit frequently enough. However, the 
above writer goes on to say, "I have never known an intelligent 
teacher to return from a visiting day unrefreshed." 

Though some statements are unqualified in their support of 
visiting days as, for example, that of Superintendent Slauson, 
of Ann Arbor, who says, "Visiting days afford us one of the 
most effective means of inspiring professional interest;" others 
add limiting statements, such as, "valuable when directed ;" "if 
not overdone." I will quote one reply in full : 

Visiting days, if controlled by the supervising body, so that a teacher is 
sent to a particular place to view particular work in which she is weak, are 
very stimulating. That is the course followed in this city and it is the best 
stimulus we find. It is varied by having a group of teachers, weak in some 
common line, meet the supervisor in a room where this work is very strong, 
and spend a session in viewing the work and discussing principles and 
methods involved. 

Though only two speak of visiting schools in other cities, 
I know the custom is prevalent. I read in the Cleveland "Rules 
of the Board of Education," "On permission of the superin- 
tendent this privilege (visiting) shall extend to other school 
systems in place of our own." Superintendent Boynton, of 
Ithaca, N. Y., sends this word, "Once each year we close all 
schools and visit schools in some other city." Personally, I con- 
sider visiting schools in other cities, one of the best means of 
broadening the teacher's outlook. 

(c) Only nine of the replies deal with the question of super- 
vision, and all but one hint that the value of these visits depends 
upon the supervisor. Take note of these replies : 

The visits of supervising officers should be the leaven to leaven the 
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whole lump. Unless a teacher feels strengthened and uplifted by such visits, 
they had better not have been made. 

Of course, visits from supervising officers depend very much upon the 
personality, the wisdom, and the good judgment of the officer. 

Of course, the frequent visits to the classroom of those who have the 
responsibility for supervision are stimulating and helpful in the cultivation 
of professional interest, provided these visits, and the conferences that fol- 
low them, are conducted in a sympathetic and helpful manner. 

I should say that the third item "Visits of supervising officers" is the 
most important, if the supervising officer is a true teacher, filled with the pro- 
fessional spirit, and has a helpful sympathizing nature. 

If supervising officers say the right things at opportune times, they may 
be helpful to teachers. 

Hence, we see that teachers and superintendents agree as to 
the value of supervisors' visits. They are valuable only in so 
far as the supervisors are gifted with a charity so broad, an 
experience so wide, a wisdom so discerning, and a professional 
spirit so vital that they are quickening in their effect. 

(d) Of the nine statements made about children's tests, one 
reads, "I should not be in favor of marks or records in any 
grade unless it be the very last in the elementary school." 
Another considers them "an inspiration to about one teacher in 
fifteen." Two replies speak unconditionally in favor of them, 
viz., "Recording of tests stimulates teachers to careful and 
thorough work." "Unquestionably, recording results of chil- 
dren's tests are of considerable stimulating value to the teachers." 
The other five writers modify their favorable statements about 
tests : 

Of value when not made a shibboleth. 

Tests and their comparisons properly made and properly recorded should 
stimulate a teacher to raise the quality of her work if it is low. There is 
danger in some teachers becoming self-satisfied if their marks are at the head 
for successive periods. 

Children's tests are valuable if they are" made in a proper spirit, but it is 
very easy to make a fad of them. 

Perhaps occasional tests of pupils' work stand next (to visiting) in 
effectiveness, provided the tests do not bear on the question of promotion, and 
are fresh and fair. 
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III. The third question, "Do you have any systematic way 
of encouraging teachers who have grown tired and dull?" cer- 
tainly aroused interest, since every one of the fourteen who 
replied has had something to say upon the subject. In addition 
to interest, the replies show patient endeavor to give such 
teachers every chance for improvement. Some of the answers 
are concise, as e.g., "Change of work;" "Transfer to another 
school or to another grade or to both ;" "Leave of absence with 
assurance of re-employment after a stated time of study ;" 
"The remedy is directed to each particular case ;" "We encourage 
them by holding out to them the prospect of a pension;" "Give 
them dull pupils to teach individually." The other replies are 
as follows: 

The only remedy we have found for such cases is the inspiration of the 
supervisor's personally meeting such teachers, getting them to open their 
hearts, tell of their troubles, and by close personal contact rearouse them and 
lift them back to the plane from which they have slipped. Transferring 
them into new schools with slight changes of work but in new environment 
is often effective, when such transfers are represented not as punishments 
but as tonics. 

These questions are puzzling to me. It is difficult to know what to do 
in the way of encouraging teachers who have fallen into routine and have 
reached that unfortunate stage — the stage of mental stagnation. If we could 
only do something to get such people out of the routine and get them inter- 
ested in outside studies — but I am sure I have no suitable suggestion to offer. 

Reports are required from each member of the staff. These are expected 
to indicate progress during the year. The constant influx of visitors, the 
exhibits, the supervision and the reports are intended to stimulate progress, 
and to prevent teachers from getting into ruts and becoming tired of their 
own work. With our large teaching force, it is possible for us to vary some- 
what the work of individual teachers. This is not done systematically, but 
is attempted wherever a natural opportunity appears. 

Teachers are frequently changed from one grade to another at the sug- 
gestion of the principal or supervisor. The usual means of personal inter- 
views, grade meetings, institutes, and visitation are practically the only 
means at hand. In the last analysis, the principal is or ought to be the inspi- 
ration most to be relied upon. In the presence of a poor principal the con- 
dition of such a teacher as you mention is practically hopeless. Elimination 
is the last and necessary remedy to be applied. 
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The third question is a hard one. I have studied it for twenty years. 
A real teacher never feels in this way. In our work any good teacher who 
asks for a change of work is given it as soon as opportunity comes. Poorer 
teachers are often forced to change work that we may find where they fit 
best. The best remedy in such cases is for the teacher to have a "new birth." 

Give them another grade, higher or lower, or department work, if fitted. 
I have made a good department teacher out of a poor grade teacher. 

I have no regular system to apply in such cases. Simply try to show the 
teacher the necessity of being alive to her work; usually she is "ready to be 
shown." 

The solution of this problem by the teachers is suggestive. 
They offer a variety of devices ; for instance, "Get her interested 
in some special phase of teaching, as teaching slow, or immoral 
pupils; or get her to take up some special line of work as 
domestic science, school gardening; or help her to do something 
so well that the success of it will draw attention to her work and 
approval of it." Again, "Give them a special study to teach of 
which they are very fond, or change their grade." Another 
teacher offers three suggestions : 

(i) Sufficient salary to enable them to have complete change of scene 
during vacation; (2) A year's leave of absence for study in some field, with- 
out loss of salary; (3) Occasional shifting from school to school, even if 
contrary to the temporary inclination of the teacher. Some plants require 
periodic transplanting to acquire new life and vigor. The influence of a 
new principal, new teaching associates, new classes of children, even new 
room, stimulates to renewal of effort. 

All of these recommendations deserve thought, but few 
superintendents and boards of education would venture such an 
investment of public funds as the first two suggestions made in 
the last quotation. Stimulating teachers who have grown nar- 
row, dull, or are moving in a rut has been and doubtless will 
continue to be a troublesome question to superintendents. 

IV. Thirteen answer the question about programme; of 
these, six state that study alternates with recitation or that rest 
periods are provided. In Batavia, "Every other period she (i.e., 
the teacher) is assigned to the teaching of dull pupils indi- 
vidually. It is infinitely better than absolute rest." Superin- 
tendent Gordy writes : 
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We have study periods for children for two reasons : in the first place, 
it is better for the children to have opportunity for quiet study; in the second 
place, it is better for the teacher to have these rests for the nervous 
exhaustion. No teacher can do her best work by continuous teaching an 
hour or two at a time, stretching over a five-hour day. It is too much to 
expect if a high level of inspirational work is done during the recitation 
time. I have observed that the effect on the spirit of the teachers from too 
prolonged periods of teaching is to make them overnervous, which reacts 
upon the pupils and prevents good discipline, and the proper sympathetic 
relations between the teacher and the pupils. I regard this as a very 
important question. 

The programme of the Ethical Culture School is so arranged 
that there is time when relaxation is possible; e. g., the mere 
presence of the teacher at chorus or assembly, and one unassigned 
period. Superintendent Mott says : 

We, in Richmond, give most teachers two grades to teach. Generally one 
class recites while the other studies. However, we require that in each room 
programme, provision be made for one half-hour period in each half-day 
session for all the class or room to study, and the teachers supervise the 
study, or rest, or bring up odds and ends. I believe in each half-day 
session such a period should be provided in each programme. 

In Boulder, 

Study periods alternate with recitation periods, save in the primary grades 
and occasional double grades. We have one class in a room. An assistant 
teacher is provided in each building. Assistants give help where needed — to 
slow pupils, to pupils not up with grade work; assist with manuscript cor- 
rections, reports, etc. As to effect, have noticed no ill effects, but rather 
more equable temper, more enthusiastic work, and certainly profit to the 
pupils. 

Superintendent Archer of Charleston, S. C, affirms, "We 
have rest periods and alternating: study and recitation periods 
with excellent results." 

In those cities where teachers teach continuously during the 
day, three of the superintendents think that the rest is obtained 
through the variety and arrangement of the subjects, and, as 
one adds, 

This does not give the teacher opportunity for very much rest, but it 
does give an opportunity for rest, and relaxation for the pupils themselves. 
This in itself is helpful and restful to the teacher. In addition there may 
be rest periods or study periods for the entire school. 
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In two of the other places where the plan of continuous 
teaching is followed, the superintendents doubt its wisdom. One 

remarks, "All of our teachers are worked too hard 

I am certain our teachers are often too tired to do efficient work. 
Recitations drag; the work lacks force and vigor because the 
teacher is exhausted." And the other says, "I fear our teachers 
teach too continuously as they have two divisions in each class 
and are obliged to get through." 

One writer does not consider "rest periods" for teachers a 
problem. He replies, 

Programmes should be made to conserve the energy of the pupil, not 
necessarily the teacher. With a five-hour day, there is no good reason why 
a healthy teacher should have rest periods. Weaklings should not be in the 
work. It is the fret and worry, not the work, which breaks down teachers. 

One might reply to this, that investigation of the health of 
school children would probably show that the strain is felt not 
only by the teachers. Sikorsky found by dictation tests that 
there was an increase of 33 per cent, in the average number of 
mistakes made by children after four or five hours of study and 
recitation. Experimental schools the world over aim partly to 
relieve the strain which their advocates claim exists in the public 
schools. 

In this discussion of programme arrangement, one point of 
view has not been mentioned. Some teachers would far rather 
divide the school into two classes and teach continuously, than to 
have one recitation period with forty or more pupils, followed 
by a study period for the whole school. They claim they can 
reach more satisfactory results through this method as it gives 
better opportunity for individual attention. 

Possibly a helpful hint for conserving teachers' energy can 
be gleaned from these replies received from teachers : 

(1) Smaller classes; (2) special classes for delinquent and defective 
children; (3) proper sanitary conditions in the schoolroom; (4) restroo'ms; 
(5) sufficient salary to make ends meet. 

(1) Apparatus to lessen the mechanical work of schools; (2) liberty 
to change programme, e. g., on damp days; (3) a definite understanding of 
what line of work is to be expected during the year. (A teacher should 
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know before her summer vacation what grade or subject she is expected to 
teach the next year.) (4) a larger social life; (5) a year for study. 

I had not thought particularly of the salary question as 
belonging to the subject of "reserving or increasing the teacher's 
nervous force," until I had read the teachers' replies. From 
these I learned that some teachers do their own cooking, much 
of their own sewing, and sometimes even their own laundry 
work. Where this is true the teacher doubtless begins the day 
with little reserve force. 

That the establishment of special disciplinary schools, schools 
for the instruction of mentally deficient children and assistance 
in teaching very slow minds, conserves the teacher's nervous 
energy, is now fairy generally conceded. Special schools are 
part of the system in nearly all large cities. The value of indi- 
vidual instruction is at the basis of the Batavia system, as well 
as the plan of having an assistant in each building. Neverthe- 
less, these plans also serve to guard against the over-exhaustion 
of the teacher. 

As for the change of programme suggested in the second 
quotation I feel quite certain that so much liberty is tacitly given 
all teachers. In regard to most rules, superintendents wish to 
be interpreted in the spirit not the letter of the law. 

That teachers are a hard-working body is generally granted. 
The spirit that causes them to put forth this effort is admirable, 
but when their exertion to accomplish produces a nervous ten- 
sion, a double harm is done — the children as well as the teacher 
suffer. 

The source of this pressure is difficult to determine. Some 
say it is the teacher's own fault. They do far more than is 
asked or expected of them. I know this to be true of some 
teachers. Others say, it is due to too much urging on the part 
of the supervising officers. Yet when one hears superintendents 
discuss that which is best for the teachers and reads such state- 
ments as those given above, one must acknowledge that over- 
pressure is far from their aim. 

In one respect, there is danger of the cause of the strain 
resting with supervising officers, viz., in their unconsciously 
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expecting all teachers to accomplish what only the strongest can 
do. There is a teacher of my acquaintance who had completed 
the work with her school fully four weeks before the close of the 
term. She tested her class and began the work of the next 
grade. It would be unwise, however, to plan a course of study 
to suit the ability of such a teacher. Extraordinary teachers 
can present an ideal, but cannot be taken as standards. 

Still the source of the trouble has not been located. Can we 
find it in the public demand? No doubt part of the respon- 
sibility rests here also. In the present day, the public would not 
sanction the appointment of a teacher who had not had at least a 
high-school education. Teaching requires scholarship. This 
partly explains the pressure felt by some, viz., by those who are 
trying to acquire needful knowledge along with the attainment 
of present-day methods of education. The truth is we are in a 
transition period; and everyone who has ever passed through 
such an age has felt its constraining influence. 

Nor is the strenuous spirit of Americans to be omitted from 
this consideration. We are an active people and tend to do with 
all our might whatever we undertake, hence we cannot look for 
a single cause for this complaint, nor will one remedy prove a 
panacea. More consideration from supervising officers, adjust- 
ment of programmes, relief from abnormal children will all 
help, but will not effect a cure. The teacher must have also a 
sustaining philosophy of life. 

V. Teachers' meetings have become an established means of 
furthering the efficiency of teachers. Everyone is so familiar 
with the various kinds of meetings — the general meeting; the 
grade meeting, either with the superintendent, district supervisor, 
or supervisor of special branches ; and the building meeting with 
the principal — that a discussion of them here would be out of 
place. Nevertheless, a study of the frequency and time of hold- 
ing the meetings, particularly in relation to the teacher's strength, 
may be valuable. 

As to the time of meeting, there seems to be one of two pre- 
vailing customs : either the meetings are called after school at 
night, some even so late as half-past four; or the school is dis- 
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missed for an afternoon or part of an afternoon. In addition, 
meetings are sometimes called on Saturdays. Generally, teachers 
do not favor Saturday meetings, since many of them belong to 
private or university extension classes that convene on that 
morning. On the other hand, it is sometimes impossible to get 
the desired speaker at any other time. In consideration of this 
fact, professional interest should spur those teachers who are at 
liberty to attend such lectures. In fact, if the meeting is called 
to hear some well-known lecturer, a large attendance ought 
always to greet that speaker. 

Again, when schools are dismissed for meetings, complaint 
from teachers seems unjustifiable, unless there are so many 
meetings that they vitally hinder the work of the schoolroom. 
Certainly, superintendents take care that this does not happen. 
If they did not, the public would, by complaining of the many 
dismissals. 

Unless it is unavoidable a meeting ought not to be called so 
late as half-past four. There is evidence that vitality is at its 
lowest at about four o'clock. If the subject of the teacher's 
vitality were investigated, I dare say, it would be found far 
below normal at that hour. Even if it were not so, many 
teachers would be exhausted by having their day stretched out 
until six o'clock. 

In the previous report, I spoke of the best time of the year 
for holding meetings. One further caution needs to be observed, 
viz., the prevention, in so far as it is possible, of more than one 
meeting a week. If the superintendent has called a meeting, 
then the supervisors and principals should postpone theirs. I 
know this is not always practicable. 

Perhaps some will say that a weekly meeting is too much. 
Nevertheless, if teaching is to be placed on an equal footing 
with the other professions, we ought willingly to give one even- 
ing a week for its study. Its science is growing so rapidly, its 
practice is so complicated, that the teacher must be a student -to 
achieve success. 

VI. The sixth question, "Are special efforts made to make 
the individual teacher achieve substantial and recognized sue- 
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cess?" called forth an excellent response. A fine spirit breathes 
through the twelve answers received, but a few quotations will 
suffice to show this : 

Constant efforts are made by all in direction of the schools to make each 
teacher achieve the fullest measure of success; successful effort is accorded 
merited recognition with the result of sustained interest on the part of the 

teachers. 

The individual teacher who is a success is encouraged to continue a 
success ; her example is held up to the others. It is dealing with the teacher 
as an individual not as a mass that produces results. Our system with 
750 teachers is not so large but that the individual can still be kept in view. 

Naturally there is more effort to make teachers individually successful 
than for anything else. "Nothing succeeds like success," therefore, suc- 
cessful teaching is, relatively, the most important of all means for keeping up 
interest. 

VII. Only four of the superintendents have answered the 
seventh question. Two of these answers agree in believing that 
advanced study is the most stimulating means of inspiring 
teachers. Superintendent Small writes : 

The school department of the city and the officers of Brown University 
have developed a series of extension courses at the University this year, at 
hours convenient for the teachers. Over four hundred have elected these 
courses, one-half of whom are seriously studying for examinations and 

credits which shall count toward a future degree I am hoping that 

some means may be devised whereby such teachers may receive a certain 
extra salary credit after a certain number of scholarship credits have been 
received. 

Superintendent Mott states that the most important work 
they have been able to do along this line is the university exten- 
sion work. Superintendent Tighe says, 

In making salary increase we have two reports from each principal a 
year to supplement the superintendent's judgment of each teacher. We also 
have a quarterly report on the work of each teacher from the supervisors, 
as .an aid in determining the efficiency of teachers. 

This certainly shows a close understanding between the 
superintendent and his assistants, which is, no doubt, a great 
help in promoting professional interest. 
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Superintendent Sanders finds that, "For a teacher to have in 
mind some live question (preferably pedagogical) is one of the 
very best means of inspiring professional interest." 

I am aware that this report consists chiefly of quotations. 
However, I feel that the superintendents' replies either fully 
present a subject, or show clearly the two sides of a question. 
Further comment is unnecessary. Time, study, and earnest 
effort to reach the truth will decide which view is correct. 



